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EDITOR’S PREFACE 
KAOR, BURROUGHS BIBLIOPHILES! 


Our sixth issue of the "new series" honors ERB’s sixth story: AT THE EARTH’S CORE. 
The front cover illustration is J. Allen St. John’s familiar dust jacket painting for the first edition 
of the book. I, for one, never get tired of seeing it. On our back cover is William Stout's 
"Mesosaur and Loons" which matches the Pellucidar theme well enough to have been designed 
for it. Perhaps it, or one like it, will appear on a Burroughs dust jacket some day ... hope 
springs eternal. 


Our featured article is Burne Hogarth’s keynote speech at last year’s Dum-Dum. He 
spoke "ex tempore" without reference to notes, and amazed all of us with his erudition, 
insights and challenges. I hope those of you who heard him will relish seeing his words in 
print, while those of you who missed the event will discover him as one of the most articulate 
and dedicated fans who ever came down the pike. 


Once again, we are indebted to our official "artists’ Boswell," Bob Barrett, for his article 
on William Stout; to Pat Premo (the quintessential ERB fan) for his "seven wishes" and to 
Camille Cazedessus for his thoughts on seeing the film version of AT THE EARTH’S CORE 
(slightly edited and republished from ERB-dom #88). Septimus Favonius and Frank Frazetta 
round out our tribute to ERB’s first novel in the Pellucidar series. 


I’m happy to announce that the 1991 Dum-Dum will be held in Chicago with our 
traditional Saturday night awards banquet to be held at some appropriately nifty bistro. This 
will happen over the Labor Day weekend (ERB’s birthday) in conjunction with the World 
Science Fiction Convention (CHICON) which draws six or seven thousand people annually. The 
details of hotel registration and dinner reservations are still being worked out as we go to 
press, but the next issue of GRIDLEY WAVE will give you all the facts. 


Please be assured that the BURROUGHS BIBLIOPHILES will make its own convention 
arrangements independently of CHICON, but we will be advertising in CHICON’s two "Progress 
Reports" as well as its official convention booklet, just to let the world know WE ARE THERE! 
Those of you who wish to sign up for CHICON are advised that the pre-registration fee is $125 
per person, or $150 at the door. (Pre-registration checks may be mailed to the registrar at P.O. 
Box 218121, Upper Arlington, Ohio 43221-8121.) 


It would be premature to announce our guest speakers, but we are hoping to snag 
some good ones! The May issue of GRIDLEY WAVE will tell all. Meanwhile, enjoy the perennial 
blessings of Springtime, and save your Labor Day weekend for ERB. Jodades! 


George T. McWhorter 
Editor 


EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS: A NATIONAL TREASURE 


by 
Burne Hogarth 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: For a biographical sketch of 
Burne Hogarth, please see WHO’S WHO IN 
AMERICAN ART and CONTEMPORARY 
AUTHORS. We know him as the "Michelangelo 
of the Comic Strip" who has endeared himself 
to Burroughs fans for more than half a 
century as the definitive Tarzan artist. He 
presented this keynote address at the 1990 
annual dinner of the BURROUGHS BIBLIO- 
PHILES in Louisville, Kentucky, on September 
1st. It was transcribed and edited from audio- 
cassette tapes sent in by Tony Menegazzo of 
Chicago who managed to get all of the pro- 
ceedings on tape, including the Tarzan yell 
given by Russ Cochran which serves as our 
traditional "call to order.". Mr. Hogarth was presented with the society’s "Golden Lion Award" 
for outstanding achievement in the many worlds of Tarzan and Edgar Rice Burroughs.) 

* * * 





In Japan, among the highest circles of sophisticates and literati, there is a great tradition: 
artists, writers and especially the outstanding performers of the Kabuki Folk Plays and the Noh 
Drama are considered national treasures and honored accordingly. This reverence for artistic 
accomplishment seems to be a distinctive feature of Japanese culture. With this idea in mind, 
I'd like to present a few remarks on why I believe Edgar Rice Burroughs should be considered 
an American national treasure. 


In a major way, he was a unique and important contributor to the arts and letters of the 
United States. TARZAN OF THE APES and the many other novels of his fertile imagination 
deserve the accolades of the English speaking world, so let’s see if it’s possible this evening 
for me to give you some special insights on Burroughs to substantiate my premise. 


There is a book on the history of American literature entitled THE AMERICAN ADAM, 
written by a Yale University professor whose name was R. W. B. Lewis. He outlined the 
traditions of literature in the United States beginning with the first archetypal images of our 
Colonial Period. He showed how this image was formed in the early 1700s and how it grew 
to represent a national characteristic in literature by the end of the 1860s. THE AMERICAN 
ADAM shows how coherent attitudes of the American character emerged in our national life; 
not only in literature, poetry, drama and essays, but in art and religion as well. 


Lewis maintains that the rise of a national literature actually took place between 1820 and 
1860. Before that, we were a country without a history; our people came from "the old dark 
house of Europe" which was in its degenerate and disintegrating days. Oddly enough, the idea 
of a degenerate Europe resurfaced after WWI in Sigmund Freud’s comment on contemporary 
life. He called it "the dust and crashes of a contaminating world where all things are coming 
to an end." The prevailing sentiment in America’s Colonial Period was that Europe was gone, 
all was past, there was no more motherland, no memory, no return. But in the New World, 
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there was a "new dawn" and a new beginning; a new history to be forged. Into this new 
national birth, they said, we are connected only to the future. American glory began at dawn, 
and the person who stood at the threshold of that dawn was "The American Adam." 


A mythic concept of America is reflected in the literature of the earliest Puritan immigrants. 
They were dissenters who felt they no longer had a place in their homelands. In Colonial 
America they came into a howling wilderness. Historian James Flexner refers to them as "the 
first flowers of the wilderness" who spent their early Pilgrim years digging in the hard ground 
of winter, like animals, to survive the cold blasts of those terrible days and nights on the 
northeast coast .!. which they called The Eastern Seaboard. There they renounced their past; 
there they prevailed, and there they built a new culture on this continent. And as they built 
they began to write. 


They wrote as if they had 
come into a new paradise or the 
great Elysian Fields of the fabled 
Greeks, and there they built a 
kind of imaginary garden. They 
viewed this garden of the mind as 
eventually growing into a para- 
disiac overworld; a superworld 
which no other peoples had ever 
attained or even envisioned. I put 
it to you that this was the kind of 
image forming in the minds, 
hopes and aspirations of those 
first people who came here. The 
image was not a full fledged 
mythos but a workable dream of 
what they felt they could accom- 
plish. 





As they began to write, they began to define the American character through the sustaining 
values and experiences of a life that was worth living. They saw themselves as emancipated and 
self-reliant, confident and resourceful, basing their moral codes and restraints on the teachings 
of the Bible. Their politics and philosophical roots were anchored to a vision of the "New 
Republic" ... the myth of the "city" and the "person" where everyone was self-motivated and 
free. In short, it was the Utopian dream which has been dreamed in many forms for many ages 
of human society. They encoded the principles of human rights, together with a constitution 
which has served as a lasting beacon for peoples all over the world. They carried these ideals 
into a new literature of essays, poems, stories, histories and sermons. 


An essay differs from a narrative in terms of argument, dialogue and debate on how a life 
should be lived; but the narrative embodies a sense of new experience. It is the world of the 
novel which explores the lives and character of people and individuals. Through the narrative, 
one gets an intuitive grasp of why people act in a certain way. That "certain way" is revealed 
subliminally in our reactions to the characters in the story. It’s how we perceive them that 
gives meaning to the story. That’s why we can’t argue propaganda in a narrative without 
sounding like soap-box preachers. It comes off as flat argument which lacks the character of 
common speech and identifiable action. 


Incidentally, Burroughs had that charming quality of never having analyzed any of this. His 
dialogue was intuitive and flawless, coming quite naturally out of the mouths of his characters 


whether they were remarkable or just ordinary people. This gave his readers the freedom to 
form their own ideas of the magical quality of his mythic worlds. 


In the 18th century, Thomas Paine (1737-1809) published political pamphlets that were 
challenging and polemic. They tended to alternate between the rights of the natural man and 
the social man. His pamphlet on "Common Sense" made him a fireball of the American Revo- 
lution. He was both visionary and subversive, juggling the common sense needs of the human, 
social. and political man to solve the problems of independence according to the American 
dream. 


A century later, Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) was struggling with similar problems in 
his great transcendental essays. In another frame, Herman Melville (1819-1891) pictured man 
in a world of boundless experience, whether in the throes of a hurricane or adrift on the sea 
of the unfolding American challenge. He wrote about the Adamic hero and the perils of the 
sea which Americans of his day had to face. James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) captured the 
nostalgia of the primitive forests and lands. He explored the time-void beyond the frontier 
settlements where the American Adam had never gone before. 


I hope you begin to see what happens when the individual without a past begins to write 
a new set of experiences. In each of these authors we find the qualifications for the "new 
Adam" as Lewis defines him. These are people exploring the very brink of innocence, the new 
shock of freedom. They were immune to inhibition and found a message in their lifetimes 
which exalted human experience. Each of these writers, though different, exemplifies the 
solitary hero who shapes the world while shaping himself. As civilization advanced and big 
business conglomerates attacked the free enterprise system at the turn of our century, 
Burroughs felt the need to create his solitary hero who embodied the ideals we had lost in the 
shuffle. 


The heroes of early American 
literature showed their joys and passions 
in creating something extraordinary out 
of sheer energy. When they experienced 
pain, it acted as a catharsis, giving them 
a sense of peace in dealing with the 
decrees of fate. It was akin to the 
purification of dross metal where the 
bead of gold shone through. This was 
the kernel of truth in the Adamic world 
of the untutored primitive. We still hear 
its echoes today. 





THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Again and again, as we examine this 
world we see America as the land of op- 
portunity which the immigrants came to 
see and to share. The message of Emma 
Lazarus inscribed on the Statue of Liberty 
gave it a voice: "Give me your tired, 
your poor, your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free ... I lift my lamp beside 
the golden door." 


In post WWI, in a Berlin theatre, a 
surprising glimpse of the old concept of 
European civilization was caught in a 


Emma Lazarus 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 


“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 


With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

1 lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


dance critic’s review. In the dance of German expressionists such as Harold Kreutzberg and 
Mary Wigman, he described the movements as "disemboweling." The dancers performed a kind 
of stiff motion with the body bent forward, a crumpled belly and sagging knees. As if in agony, 
the taut hands came up and seemed to disembowel the dancer. It was an attitude of self hate 
and suicide, of mortal reproach and defeat. But in the American world, when the dancers came 
on stage they flung their arms aloft, greeting the world and embracing it, leaping into the air 
and clicking their heels in the ecstasy and joy of living. These are only a few images that 
surface in a comparison between the scurvy European and the exuberant American art form 
of the 1930s. 


In the early days of the motion picture industry, many of the first films were made by un- 
tutored and unlettered immigrants who had come to this country hoping to create an indi- 
genous art form out of the invention of Thomas Alva Edison. Somewhere in the history of 
each one of us there is an immigrant ancestor. Do you ever think what life must have meant 
to them as they met and solved their problems in the new world? How they struggled, with 
confidence and brawn, to create something out of nothing? My own father came from London 
and helped rebuild San Francisco after it was ruined in an earthquake. Thousands like him 
came to this country looking for meaningful work which would create a bond of service 
between themselves and the people around them. This bond was not available to them in "the 
dark house of Europe." 


With this sense of the "new Adam" in mind, the authors who had written in times of pain 
and stress began to bring forth a new element in their narratives. Their writings were infused 
with a sense of wonder, high ideals and great deeds through which New World readers could 
see the endless possibilities opening up before them. Throughout these narratives runs a faith 
of mind and spirit which lies at the heart of their message. If you look at Melville’s "Billy 
Budd" or Cooper’s "Hawkeye," you recognize them as "innocents" of a kind. They are the fore- 
runners of Jack London and Sinclair Lewis in our own century who gave us symbolic encount- 
ers of "innocents" with all manner of hardships and depravity. They emerged with a trans- 
cendent balance and inner peace; a kind of stoic calm which sustained them in a hostile world. 
These are qualities we find in abundance in Tarzan and all the other heroes of Edgar Rice Bur- 


roughs. 


Burroughs’ detractors usually say, "Well, you know he got that from Kipling!" However, both 
Burroughs and Kipling knew about Romulus and Remus, so it is inutile to charge Burroughs 
with plagiarizing Kipling. Tarzan is certainly no copy of Mowgli. There is a categorical and 
critical difference between them. Mowgli reminds me of the current comic strip by Watters, 
Calvin and Hobbes, in which a child talks to a toy tiger as though he were a living animal. It’s 
a world of juvenile imagination and temperament; an egocentric fantasy and an essentially Nar- 
cissistic order of child development. Burroughs, however, creates a totally different world in 
which the child grows up with wild animals and learns to speak like them. He carries this 
experience into adulthood, and I believe he writes essentially for adult readers, not children. 
He sets up a creature who is a child of the wild, brings him into our culture, and teaches us 
something about the primitive animal existence in the dawn of the human mind. He makes us 
aware of a future in which an "innocent" can control and sustain himself in the problems that 
confront him (and us) in the rigorous adventure of life. In essence, Tarzan is a paradigm of 
every human being in our troublesome universe. 


I say that Burroughs is a writer of a different stripe. He is a mythic seer dealing with the 
kind of Adamic image outlined by R. W. B. Lewis. He holds up a mirror to our world and 
shows us where we are in the long tradition of our forebears. Like them, he is an adventurer 
in a strange land who breaks new ground in the wilderness to achieve maturity, status, and 
transcendence. He remakesthe jungles and deserts into new worlds. 


We have the adventurous idealism and fantasy in Burroughs but, looking deeper, I would 
say that he knew the nature of myth. He knew the Iliad and the Odyssey of Greco-Roman 
times, and certainly the Sumerian epic of Gilgamesh and the Icelandic and Niebelungen sagas. 
He knew pre-Biblical history and society, and was an indefatigable history buff as we can see 
from his books. He was a well educated man, and, with the early storied past of history and 
myth at his disposal, he created remarkable visions and adventures, opening memorable vistas 
and panoramas for the gardens of the mind. 


This deep creativity in Burroughs is never mentioned in critiques of his basic psychology. 
In the early part of our century we find Burroughs in a time of difficulty, uncertainty and 
austerity. He had trouble making a living; there was no path open to engage his energies or 
develop his manifold talents. He is constantly searching, probing, unfocused and frustrated, 
giving up one project after another in defeat. Every way he turns is a false start. His thought 
processes make me wonder if he didn’t know something about Sigmund Freud. 


I don’t know why some of your psychologists out there never made a study of what books 
he read, and which ones he avoided. What was the outline of his mind? What was the 
boundary of his intellect? Where were the subconscious forces of his mind reaching when they 
sought enlightenment by intuitive association? Here we have an American author writing for 
a public which accepted him for his entertainment value. But he was not merely entertaining. 
Beneath the surface of his adventure stories lay a different force; an enormous energy arising 
from his intuitive center which liberated his imagination and control. In other words, his 
creative brain imploded and turned inward on itself to outline his genius. When Tarzan 
explodes into dynamic life and action in meeting a savage beast or a dangerous situation, this 
is Burroughs in a reflexive mode expressing himself as Tarzan’s alter ego. Burroughs goes even 
further than a mirror image of Tarzan; he is Tarzan incarnate, conceiving and expressing his 
own idealized image through the exploits of Tarzan. 


What is an "idealized image" exactly? Let yourself drift for a moment while you reflect on 
this somewhat cryptic definition: We live in a world we don’t inhabit. That is, we don’t possess 
it. We are always striving. What keeps us going? It is our idealized image. Successful people 
usually try to visualize their ideal, and then make it happen. But there’s more to it than that. 
The existential philosopher, Arturo Fallico, wrote: "That which I am, I am not; but that which 
I am not, I am." How can this be proved? Look at Burroughs’ early life. He feels frustrated by 
an unfulfilled existence, a family he can’t support, obligations he can’t meet, while chasing 
daydreams on an empty stomach. He’s a failure, but his very failure is driving him, saying: 
"There is something else." That which he is, he is not. His idealized image is driving him on. 
There are moments when he breaks through the wall of obscurity with a sudden flash of in- 
sight. He sees where he really belongs, and in an inspired moment he begins to write. He 
tests his new skills, develops new desires, and leads himself into his own future. He’s literally 
shaping himself: "That which I am not, I am." 


In fulfilling the idealized image of himself, Burroughs met the responsibility of his chosen 
profession. Life is a test. Against all the forces that assail us, we must either act or withdraw. 
This fact alone makes us responsible for our existence. Burroughs met the challenge squarely 
in 1913 when he became a full-time writer. For him, it was stand or die ... no retreat. 


When you look at the body of his writings, three Freudian premises leap to the fore. First, 
he has created Tarzan as an extraordinary imagined persona. Second, in a subliminal and 
subtle way, he has presented Tarzan as an idiom of himself. One of the tenets of Freudian 
psychology is that the id (arising from our inner primitive life) transforms itself into the ego 
(the socially aware self). John Carter is a second Burroughs persona. The third premise 
involves his creation of the inner earth and outer space sagas; the David Innes and Carson 
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‘ inner life of Burroughs. 

&* I think a wealth of riches would 

t. ) > emerge from a detailed study of the 
personality of Burroughs. His personality 
traits surface in the characters he creates. 
I see them emerging as symbols in his 
marvelous worlds ... worlds filled with 
beasts, prodigies, freaks, monsters, 
strange cohabitations, invented societies 
and languages, leading us into a new 
kind of future; a new kind of wonder 
and portent. He has given us an extra- 
ordinary assortment of phenomena. 
Studying them in the light of his unseen 
numinous personality would be a stun- 
ning revelation! I hope that some of you 
will make that study. 





Burroughs is a fascinating and con- 
summate author. In the sum total of his 
works, he expresses his unspoken per- 
sonality and the silent shaping of his 
dreams far beyond the discernable stage 
to the casual observer. He has done this 
on the highest structural levels: the 
astonishing, the bewildering, the in- 
effable. Looking at his creations as a 
body, we must be convinced that he is 
one of the world’s unique authors. 
Within the literary community he stands 
characteristically alone. No other author has ever created an Opus which sums up a single 
mind and personality in a literary series. No other author has given us such a full portrait of 
the inner and outer universes and beyond. No other author has ever done this in one body 
of work. It is a total creation, emanating from one mind, creating the picture of a self in total 
construct. I think this deserves to be explored, analyzed and defined. Those of you who look 
to Burroughs as a preceptor and inspirator, not just as the author of Tarzan, should discover 
a holistic personality beyond compare. In the history of literature, this has never been done 
before. No one has done this kind of work. It’s like a grand symphony or the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel: no one had ever painted a word picture as big, as broad, as deep and profound 
in a single body of work. 


Hogarth gives Burroughs lecture at the 
1990 Dum-dum in Louisville 


When the monumental achievement of Burroughs is researched and presented to the world, 
he might enter the pages of literary history and critical assessment as a truly grand figure. He 
needs detailing, highlighting, exploring, to make a more vivid impact on the future. The 
BURROUGHS BIBLIOPHILES might accept this challenge. Will there be a continuum of the 
Burroughs legend? Will the public continue to love him, or will we have to depend upon 
cameo reprints on the part of people who don’t understand his message as we do? I believe 
that if we celebrate him merely as the author of Tarzan it will become a ritual event which will 
lose its luster as time advances and our cultural problems deepen. 


However this may be, Tarzan remains a great new myth figure in twentieth-century litera- 
ture, and no other author in living memory has created a comparable myth. If we run through 
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the canon of major authors who have influenced American literature we won't find another 
myth figure which carries over into our dreams. Hemingway, Joyce, Conrad, Crane, Cooper, 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald, London, Eliot, James, Melville ... all are celebrated for their great imagery 
and adventure, but they never created a mythic figure with a fully developed code of behavior 
for the world. Burroughs shaped that myth-man for our times. The Tarzan books are read by 
millions. They cross the seas and invade the boundaries of foreign countries around the globe. 
The challenges of language and ethnic variation do not deter them because Burroughs has 
tapped a vein of universal understanding. People all over the world take his books into their 
homes and into their dreams. 


But there is other work to do in assessing the Burroughs psychology. He had a unique and 
subtle inventiveness in his choice of names, many of them chosen with boundless humor. "Gr- 
gr-gr," for example, is the chief of the Beast Men of Pellucidar. Another gem is "Loto-El-Ho- 
Ganja," an indigent female of ESCAPE ON VENUS. "Loto" and "Ganja" relate to psychedelic 
plants, the lotus and the marijuana (or ganja). The middle names of "El" and "Ho" relate to 
gods: Elohim and Jehovah. The pun lies in the fact that the woman is into mysticism and is 
somewhat addled ... obviously a lotus-eater and a "grass" user. When she’s high as a kite, she 
sees God! 


In a sequence from TARZAN’S QUEST, Jane is taken before "Kavandavanda," the supreme 
king, god and witch-doctor of the African Kavurus. She is led there by a Kavuru warrior named 
"Ogdli." She asks him: "Who is Kavandavanda?" The man simply answers: "He is Kavandavanda." 
Jane immediately understands that he is saying, in effect, "God is God." There are two 
delectable jokes in the names Burroughs has concocted. The first is the spelling of "Ogdli” 
which is a juxtaposition of letters. Put the "g" in front and we have "Godli." Only a godly 
person could conduct Jane into the presence of God. Likewise, by removing the "K" from "Ka- 
vandavanda" and separating the remaining syllables, we get "a vanda vanda" which could be 
a southern dialect translation of "Ah wonda, wonda." It’s a question: "I wonder, wonder" (Is 
this God?). This is Burroughs in one of his slyest and funniest moments. He was a great trick- 
ster, and it’s no accident that he made Tarzan a trickster too. 


His inventiveness with names could fill an entire catalogue. One of his favorite tricks was 
to spell ordinary names backwards. Thus, his Pellucidarian island kingdom of "Anoroc" is the 
rr i eee ory name of his typewriter spelled backwards: "Corona." 
Another is "Teivos" (a Communist settlement in THE 
MOON MAID) which is "Soviet" spelled backwards. The 
dirigible in which Tarzan travels to Pellucidar is named 
"0-220" which is Burroughs’ telephone number, 
Owensmouth-220. In LOST ON VENUS he introduces a 
ghoul named "Mal Un" which is Latin for "Bad One." In 
TARZAN AND THE ANT MEN, the tiny warriors are 
given absurdly long names such as "Komodoflorensal" 
which is word-play on the ferocity of the "Komodo 
Dragon" of Indonesia, the largest living lizard. Let me 
conclude this recitation of the admirable achievements 
of the master storyteller by observing that his scrambled 
and often arcane spellings hold something profound 
and wonderful, something elliptical that makes you 
laugh. 








As far as Burroughs’ talent is concerned, how do 
you define the indefinable? His mind was subtle to a 
degree we don’t fully comprehend as yet. You can’t 
explain it; you can only assert it. It will not submit to 





"Kavandavanda" by J. Allen St. John 
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proof because it lies beyond logic. It exists in a realm without boundaries. This, I would assert, 
is the true domain of genius. He is, indeed, a national treasure! 


...BURNE HOGARTH 





Hogarth’s Tarzan: a man of dynamic action 
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WILLIAM STOUT: BURROUGHS ARTIST AT HEART 


by 
Robert R. Barrett 


Some artists are born to illustrate the works 
of Edgar Rice Burroughs. Some get the chance, 
some never do, and others dabble on the 
fringes. Bill Stout is one of the latter ... he has 
the talent to illustrate ERB but has never had 
the opportunity. And he has definitely "dabbled 
on the fringes." He has ghosted the Tarzan 
newspaper strip for Russ Manning; he’s been 
commissioned by the Dereks to work up poster 
designs for their TARZAN, THE APE MAN, and by 
Warner Brothers for a GREYSTOKE newspaper 
ad. He’s currently working as production 
designer for the Walt Disney/Cinergi feature 
adaptation of ERB’s A PRINCESS OF MARS. Bill’s 
work on the film will be reason enough to see 
it (though it remains to be seen just how well 
the fans will like the movie itself!). 


William Stout was born 42 years ago in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Unlike many artists, he was not 
born, as it were, with pen and brush in hand, 
but began drawing and painting before he could 
toddle. He was in his early teens before the 
desire to follow a career in art manifested itself. 
At seventeen, Bill won a full scholarship to the 
Chouinard Art Institute (California Institute of 
the Arts) where he obtained his Bachelor’s 
degree in Fine Arts. 





William Stout 
(photo by Carl Macek) Bill has been a Burroughs fan from an early 


age. When he acquired the first edition of I AM 
A BARBARIAN, he was less than captivated by the dust jacket and frontispiece art by Jeff Jones. 
So, typical of Bill, he decided that he would do his own illustrations for this ERB novel of 
ancient Rome. He worked up a portfolio of illustrations, unusual in the fact that each draw- 
ing was executed in the style of a favorite illustrator: one in the style of Roy Krenkel, another 
like Frazetta, another like Al Williamson, another like Jack Kirby, and one in the style of 
Carmen Infantino/Murphy Anderson. Bill sent these to Camille Cazedessus, Jr., who published 
all of them in ERB-dom #43, February, 1971. 


Russ Manning, on receiving this issue of ERB-dom, saw something in these crude early 
drawings, especially the one drawn in the style of Infantino/Anderson. Russ phoned Caz, got 
Bill’s address and phone number, and contacted him. Russ invited Bill to visit him, which he 
did, and shortly after this initial visit Bill began to assist Russ on the Tarzan newspaper strip, 
his first strip being #3000. 


Bill began by inking backgrounds. As his talents with pen and brush developed and his 


confidence grew, Russ allowed him to become more involved in the strip. Finally, Bill was 
inking all but the main figures (Russ always preferred to ink Tarzan). At this point, Russ began 
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allowing Bill to pencil a panel here and there. He also began to color all of the Sunday pages 
that he worked on. 


Bill even wrote a Tarzan adventure for 
one of the overseas Tarzan albums that ERB, 
Inc. had begun to publish. He was also pre- 
pared to draw it when ERB, Inc. closed their 
books on the project. It was a story of one 
of Tarzan’s adventures in the land of Pal-ul- 
don. Bill was paid for the story, and still has 
it. 


Of the two Tarzan albums published 
overseas, Bill did some of the inking and 
most of the coloring. He colored 25% of 
TARZAN IN THE LAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT, and 80% of TARZAN AND THE 
POOL OF TIME. He was prepared to color 
all of the third book, but it was never pub- 
lished. Bill still has reproductions of some 
of its pages. 


Bill’s latest effort in a Burroughs vein 
(with the exception of his duties as designer 
for the film version of A PRINCESS OF 
MARS) is his cover for an upcoming issue of 
"A-1 Comics," an English import with black- 
and-white interiors and heavy covers. His scene for this issue’s cover depicts "Number Thirteen" 
carrying Virginia Maxon through the jungle (from THE MONSTER MEN). This would be a 
perfect book for Bill to illustrate since it combines two of his favorite themes, monsters/hor- 
ror and ERB. It is a beautiful example of his facility with pen and brush, showing how he has 
"come of age" since his first published work. 





His book, THE DINOSAURS, is most highly recommended to readers who desire to see 
samples of his marvelous artwork. Anyone desiring to see his latest works should make an 
effort to view his one-man show at the Natural History Museum of Los Angeles County: 
"Dinosaurs, Penguins and Whales: The Wildlife of Antarctica." His forty-five paintings will be 
on display from January 19 through June 23, 1991, and he’s been invited by Premier 
Gorbachev to exhibit them at the Museum of Natural History in Moscow. Prints of some of 
these remarkable works are available from SLG Promotions, 10810 Washington Boulevard, 
Culver City, CA 90232. 


Bill is married, has two children, and lives with his family in Pasadena, California. It is 


certain that, whenever the opportunity presents itself, Bill will continue to explore the 
wondrous worlds of Edgar Rice Burroughs. 


... Bob Barrett 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: The beautiful painting on the back cover is now available in 25" x 36" 


prints on heavy archival museum paper stock for $30 each, postpaid. Order from WILLIAM 
STOUT, INC., 1468 Loma Vista Street, Pasadena, California, 91104.) 
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WOLF LARSON: NEWEST TARZAN ACTOR 
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I WISH I MAY, I WISH I MIGHT ... 


as yearned for by Patrick M. Premo 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Pat Premo, a lifelong ERB fan, sums up the basic desires of most of us 
regarding good Tarzan films, comics, games and promotionals. We think you will identify with 
most of his "seven wishes." But as long as wishes are free, how about a movie with Steve 
Reeves as Tarzan, Dolores Costello john Barrymore’s wife) as Jane, Hattie McDaniel as 
Esmerelda, Kevin Costner as D’Arnot, Anthony Quinn as Black Michael, Edgar Rice Burroughs 
as scriptwriter, John D. Rockefeller as producer, and George Lucas as director? It couldn’t 





miss!) James merce, wo PLAYEO TARZAN 
v 
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Radio shows gave us a more literate Tarzan 


As an avid fan of ERB for well over 
thirty years, I’ve read the books, seen the 
movies, listened to the radio shows, read 
the comics and the comic strips, played 
the games and gone the whole nine 
yards. During those thirty years I’ve had 
many “ups” and "downs" regarding ERB. 


As a youngster of 7 or 8, I remember 
seeing the Johnny Weismuller Tarzan 
movies, and thinking, in my boyish way, 
how exciting they were. The Tarzan radio 
broadcasts I found to be even more 
thrilling. (Of course, Tarzan was much 
more "literate" then and my imagination 
was free to provide all the wonderful 
details.) 


Then, when I was about 10 or 11, I read my first Tarzan book (a scuffed copy of TARZAN 
AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR that my father had read as a boy) and Tarzan was never the same 


for me! That was my first true "up" regarding ERB. The movies 
lost their appeal when I realized that the celluloid Tarzan was 
not the Tarzan created by ERB. Oh, I still went to the Tarzan 
movies, hoping against hope that the TRUE Tarzan would 
appear (which he didn’t and hasn’t)! 


My father and grandfather had only a couple more Tarzan 
books for me to read, and Grosset & Dunlap only had a hand- 
ful more in print, so I hit my first "down" ... not enough 
Tarzan books to read! I didn’t even know how many Tarzan 
books there were, or how many non-Tarzan books had been 
written by ERB. 


It wasn’t until the early 1960s when Ace Books began pub- 
lishing the ERB paperbacks that another ERB "up" was ex- 
perienced. In the interim I had read comics, some of which 
weren’t bad (certainly better than the movies), but nothing 
could replace the books. Then Ballantine and other publishers 
got into the act and I was in "seventh heaven." 


aes 
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My first "up" came with my first 
Tarzan book. 


I discovered and joined ERB fan clubs and learned more and more about this magnificent 
author who had the ability to capture and hold my imagination like no other. I’d always en- 
joyed stories about nature, the great outdoors, wildlife, and animals in general, which led me 
to read Ernest Thompson Seton, Jim Kjelgaard, Joseph Wharton Lippincott, James Oliver 
Curwood, Rutherford J. Montgomery, Walter Farley and others. I discovered other authors who 
dipped into the fabled and the fantastic ... men like Otis Adelbert Kline, Robert E. Howard, 
Lester Dent and Ralph Milne Farley, to name a few. I even delved into the world of dark hor- 
ror through the eyes of Edgar Allen Poe and H. P. Lovecraft. But ERB was, and is, my favorite 
master storyteller who holds my attention as no other could; to this day I still enjoy reading 
his stories. 


Unfortunately, ERB has all but faded from the public eye. The fan clubs seem to be fewer 
and less active (although the BURROUGHS BIBLIOPHILES is doing all it can to revitalize fan- 
dom). The comics are gone, the Sunday newspaper strips are nearly dried up, and very few 
books are in print. All of these are, of course, "downs" for me. 


It seems that Ballantine will eventually publish all of the ERB books in paperback, so that’s 
a move in the right direction. Disney is promising a multi-million dollar A PRINCESS OF MARS 
movie, and GREYSTOKE II is apparently in production, so perhaps there will be more ERB 
"ups" in my future! 


With this background in mind, I would like to present my ERB "wish list." Perhaps it will 
coincide with the wishes of other ERB fans. The use of the word "they" in the following wishes 
is meant to include anyone who has the ability to make the wish come true. 


WISH #1: I wish they §& i & yy sk 
would make an ERB movie +. od 
that is faithful to the book. 


The early Tarzan movies with 
Johnny Weismuller, Lex Barker and 
Gordon Scott were horrendous (in 
my opinion) in terms of capturing 
the Tarzan found in the ERB books. 
When I saw the original Tarzan movie 
with Elmo Lincoln, I thought they 
had done a pretty good job, all 
things considered. The later Tarzan 
films with Mike Henry, Jock Mahoney 
and Ron Ely (TV) were better ... at 
least the apeman was intelligent and 
literate, but he was still not the 
Tarzan of ERB. I had high hopes for 
GREYSTOKE, and the first half of the 
movie was not bad. Although I would 
have liked more footage concerning 
Tarzan’s parents, Black Michael and 
the mutiny, I was pleased with the 
great apes and the Tarzan actors, 
especially Christopher Lambert. 
Lambert may not have been the ~~) 
"physical" apeman I would have liked, “> 7 
but he played the part extremely "l had high hopes for GREYSTOKE, 
well. (In my opinion, Miles O’Keeffe and the first half was not bad." 
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may have been the best appearing Tarzan of all the Tarzan actors.) However, the second half 
of GREYSTOKE had me gasping in disbelief! Gone was Jane in the jungle; gone was the noble 
renunciation; in its place was an incredibly out-of-character Tarzan doing things that the 
apeman would never have done ... such as whipping horses! ERB may have rolled in his grave 
from time to time, but the second half of GREYSTOKE must have caused him to spin like a 
top. 


I can only hope that GREYSTOKE II will be more faithful to the 
book. I have no idea if it will be based on THE RETURN OF 
TARZAN or not. I would prefer that someone other than Lambert 
played Tarzan, though; he’s just not my idea of the apeman; too 
short and not muscular enough to suit my tastes. However, I WILL 
say this: I’d settle for Lambert if the story would dovetail THE 
RETURN OF TARZAN. Give us a blonde-tressed Jane; give us La of 
Opar; give us the fifty frightful men ... the wish goes on and on. 


There are other Tarzan novels that I believe would adapt well to 
the big screen. These would include TARZAN AND THE CITY OF 
GOLD (my personal favorite), TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR, 
TARZAN THE TERRIBLE, TARZAN AND THE ANT MEN, TARZAN AT 
THE EARTH’S CORE, TARZAN AND THE LEOPARD MEN, TARZAN’S 
QUEST, and TARZAN AND "THE FOREIGN LEGION". Of course, 
the wish includes scripts following the novels. (I won’t even 
comment on the last TV outing, TARZAN IN MANHATTAN ... it was Miles O'Keeffe may have 


so bad as to be beyond words.) a tae: (bese “Appearing 
arzan. 





Other fairly recent ERB movies, AT THE EARTH’S CORE, LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, and 
PEOPLE THAT TIME FORGOT, were acceptable at best. AT THE EARTH’S CORE was my least 
favorite of the three. LAND THAT TIME FORGOT was not bad, while PEOPLE THAT TIME 
FORGOT was almost as bad as CORE. Doug McClure 
was not my idea of Bowen J. Tyler or David Innes, 
I’m afraid, although he did a credible job in LAND. 
He had no chance in PEOPLE because the script was 
so terrible. The special effects were passable in these 
three films, but some of the "creatures" that 
appeared were obviously men in rubber suits and, 
for the most part, had nothing to do with the script, 
let alone the books. The Mahars were believable ... 
until they moved; then they were pathetic. I think 
the PELLUCIDAR sequels are still possible 
considering how the movie ended. If done properly, 
they could be first rate movies. 


The Disney A PRINCESS OF MARS could really be 
a blockbuster if the basic storyline is followed ... and 
it will certainly be a challenge to the special effects 
people. But, in all honesty, I will be surprised to 
see ten-foot green men with four arms! The multi- 
legged beasts will doubtless not make an appearance 
either. (Editor's Note: Don’t be too sure! Bill Stout 
says the prosthetics in this film are awesome.) 
Rumor is that a well-known actor will play John 
Carter. Personally, I think they need an unknown 





"Give us a blond-tressed Jane" 


DOLORES COSTELLO 
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actor like Christopher Reeve in the first SUPERMAN movie. I’m 
sorry ... I just can’t envision Tom Selleck or Mel Gibson as 
John Carter. If Disney (Cinergi) does the film right, and it 
catches on, there certainly are plenty of John Carter books to 
follow. Even if only the first three books were done, similar to 
the STAR WARS TRILOGY, it would be satisfying. 


There are other ERB books that could make exciting films: 
WAR CHIEF and APACHE DEVIL come to mind from his West- 
erns, while "FHE MUCKER and I AM A BARBARIAN strike me as 
possibilities. (Editor’s Note: While we’re wishing, THE ETERNAL 
LOVER would make a dandy film with a much lower budget 
than PRINCESS.) 


My basic wish here, though, is that if they do an ERB novel, 
they should try to remain as faithful as possible to the master’s 
storyline. After all, ERB’s tales have been popular because of 
the way he wrote them. Why change a good thing? Of course, 
no movie can truly capture all the elements of a book, but it 
can come close if a decent script, good director, and fine actors 





"I will be surprised to see ten- 
foot green men with four arms." 


are involved. A good movie which is faithful to ERB can be done; it just hasn’t yet. 


WISH #2: I wish they would publish all of the ERB stories in graphic 


comic album form. 


In my time, we had Dell/Gold Key/Whitman; then it was Marvel and DC, but now there are 
no publishers of Tarzan comics. Most of the Dell/Gold Key/Whitman stories were merely re- 
lated to the books, while some were even take-offs from the movies involving characters like 





"Russ Manning began doing faithful adaptations 
of ERB." 


"Boy" and "Cheetah." However, near the end of 
this publishing reign, Russ Manning began doing 
faithful adaptations of the ERB Tarzan novels. In 
my opinion, they were excellent. Unfortunately, 
Manning was unable to complete all of the 
novels, and the work was taken over by other 
artists and adaptors who were not as good. 
Marvel and DC did fair jobs, but for some 
reason they could never stick to the ERB story- 
line. Their artists were good and they managed 
to develop some interesting plot lines of their 
own. I never understood why these two giants 
of the comics publishing industry could not 
make the apeman last. 


There are many good comic strip artists 
around today, like Gray Morrow who's doing the 
current Tarzan strip with Don Kraar. Now that 
ANOTHER RAINBOW is all but gone from the 
Disney line of comics, I'd love to see Russ 
Cochran and Bruce Hamilton commission Don 
and Gray to adapt all of the Tarzan stories, all of 
the Mars books, as well as the Venus, Pellucidar 
and non-series books into graphic comic albums. 
It would be a long and truly ambitious project, 
but certainly a grand one. Better still, they could 
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have a different set of artists for each series ... at least it wouldn’t take so long, and the results 
would be worth waiting for. It the ERB tales are to be done faithfully, I doubt if a company 
other than ANOTHER RAINBOW could pull it off. 


WISH #3: I wish they would develop a good Tarzan board game that 
captures the flavor of the novels. 


SPI was one of the top producers of quality role-playing games in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, and did an excellent job with their JOHN CARTER game. Unfortunately, they're no 
longer in business. The JOHN CARTER game was designed by Mark Herman, Redmond A. 
Simonsen and Eric Goldberg, and had a box design by Don Maitz which was an eye-catcher! 
The contents included a Rule Book, a background booklet ("The World of Barsoom" by Scott 
Bizar), 16 pages of detailed information, charts and tables, a map board, playing cards, 200 die- 
cut game pieces, and was carefully thought out. Although somewhat complex, it was a faithful 
representation of Barsoom and its culture. 


At one time, I thought SPI would do a similar game for TARZAN, but they folded before the 
project hit the drawing board. I'd like to see a TARZAN board game (for teenagers through 
adult) which would allow the players to assume the roles of Tarzan, Korak, Jane, D’Arnot, or 
any of the other characters found in the books. The game should allow for a different scenario 
each time it was played, one for the ANT MEN, one for CITY OF GOLD, etc. A background 
booklet similar to the one included in the JOHN CARTER game would be a nice bonus. And 
while I’m wishing, I'd like to see similar games for a series on VENUS, PELLUCIDAR and THE 
LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. 


WISH #4: I wish they would publish all of ERB’s novels in matching 
hardbacks with dust jackets. 


Most loyal ERB fans own at least one copy of every published title, but some of us may only 
have the paperback editions. Paperbacks are great, but there’s nothing like a durable hardcover 
with a lavish wraparound dust jacket. If only ERB, Inc. (or some designated publisher) could 
reprint every ERB story in a matching set of hardcovers, I think almost every fan alive would 
buy a set. Of course, this is a natural lead-in to my next wish. 


WISH #5: I wish they would publish the 
remaining UNPUBLISHED works of ERB ... in any re 


form! OO7TH DARL OF ONE MILE SERIES 





I’m amazed that ERB, Inc. has held back on this. Even if the un- 
published stuff is not that great, we should be allowed to decide 
for ourselves. MARCIA OF THE DOORSTEP would be a natural 
starting place. I’d even like to see the unfinished Tarzan segment 
published, although I’m not sure whether they should commission 
somebody to finish it. A "finisher’s contest" might be fun, and a 
prize could be awarded for the best entry. The unpublished stuff 
could be issued in a limited edition by subscription. It would be 
a major event! 





WISH #6: I wish they would release some of 
ERB’s novels in dramatized audiotape form. 
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Other than a few children’s tapes to go with the read-along books, I haven’t heard of any 
serious audiotape releases of any of ERB’s stories. Some of the old Tarzan radio broadcasts 
have been taped, but that’s not what I have in mind. There are numerous companies (MIND’S 
EYE, for example) which publish quality audio dramatizations of the works of famous authors, 
but I haven’t seen ERB advertised. (Editor’s Note: BOOKS ON TAPE has recently done A 
PRINCESS OF MARS, read by Jim Killavey [Cat. #919]]and TARZAN OF THE APES read by John 
Chatty [Cat. #9200]. I haven’t heard them yet but have ordered copies.) If such audiotapes 
were made available for the blind, ERB would gain even more fans, and a new market would 
spring up. A narrator like Peter Graves or Charlton Heston would be terrific, but probably too 
expensive. 


WISH #7: I wish there were more Tarzan promotional items on the 
market. 


BATMAN, DICK TRACY, SUPERMAN, TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES, BUGS BUNNY, 
MICKEY MOUSE, DONALD DUCK, THE SIMPSONS, HULK HOGAN, ELVIS and who knows how 
many more, have their names or logos on T-shirts, buttons, etc., but Tarzan is nowhere to be 
found! Why didn’t GREYSTOKE have a media blitz like the one which accompanied BATMAN? 
There are many heroic Tarzan drawings which would make excellent posters, buttons and T- 
shirts. The only thing I’ve seen in recent times has been Tarzan pajamas for children, which 
is better than nothing, but not nearly enough. Tarzan is too great a hero to take a back seat 
to anyone! 


CONCLUSION: My basic "ERB Wish List" 
may be imposing, but nothing is beyond the 
realm of possibility. Every single wish is 
attainable. Movies CAN be made that follow 
the original plot; comics CAN come back; 
board games will ALWAYS be popular if 
designed properly; hardbound sets of the 
published and unpublished works COULD be 
printed; audiotapes and promotionalsCAN be 
made. If only ONE of my seven wishes were 
to come true, it would be another ERB "up" 
for me! 


I wish I may, I wish I might, have the ERB 
wishes I wish tonight! 


... Pat Premo 


EPILOGUE: Box-office is the bottom line in 
the movie-making industry. The late great Sir 
Ralph Richardson was a major box-office 
draw and, for my money, was the. best thing 
about GREYSTOKE. Even though ERB did 
not create the character portrayed by Sir 
Ralph (Tarzan’s grandfather), I’m certain he 
would have applauded Sir Ralph’s stunning 
performance. I certainly did. 





"Ye Editor" 
"Apes? ... Apes, you say?" 
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AT THE EARTH'S CORE by Frank Frazetta 
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SEPTIMUS i 1913 was ERB’s most prolific year. His success 

with his first five stories had convinced him that he 

could write, and the floodgates were down. He 
pulled out all the stops. The next eight stories gushed from his pen in a crescendo of 
creativity. In 1913, he finished THE RETURN OF TARZAN in January and immediately began 
writing AT THE EARTH’S CORE, which he finished in February. During the rest of that 
calendar year he wrote THE CAVE GIRL, THE MONSTER MEN, THE WARLORD OF MARS, THE 
MUCKER, THE MAD KING, THE ETERNAL LOVER and THE GIRL FROM FARRIS’S, with sequels 

to three of them in 1914 and 1916. 


‘ ——, 
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The idea of an inner world beneath the earth’s crust had first been suggested by the great 
English "Astronomer Royal," Edmund Halley (1656-1742), best known as the discoverer of 
"Halley’s Comet." In 1818, his theory was championed by Captain John Cleves Symmes of Ohio 
who wrote one of the world’s first science-fiction novels, SYMZONIA (a Utopian civilization at 
the Earth’s core). In 1823, Symmes even petitioned Congress to test his theory of "concentric 
spheres" by sending an exploring expedition to the poles to look for an opening to the inner 
world. (He got twenty-five affirmative votes, but not enough to launch the expedition.) Later, 
Edgar Allen Poe was influenced by the idea of a dream world at the center of the earth in such 
works as "MS. Found In A Bottle" and "The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym." We are all familiar 
with Jules Verne’s classic, A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH (1864), so the idea 
of a hollow earth has been around for a long time. 


ERB, however, was primarily influenced by the great polar explorer Roald Amundsen whom 
he mentions in TARZAN AT THE EARTH’S CORE, along with Lincoln Ellsworth and their polar 
explorations in a dirigible called "The Norge." ERB used the zeppelin idea for his "O-220" in 
TARZAN AT THE EARTH’S CORE, but for his first novel of the series he invents the "iron mole" 
which bores through the earth’s crust, passing several layers of extreme heat and cold, to 
emerge in Pellucidar. "Pellucid" means "admitting maximum passage of light without diffusion 
or distortion" and was a perfect name for his new world. Unlike Captain Symmes’ Utopian 
world, ERB’s was a Stone Age culture with a captive sun hanging at perpetual zenith so that 
Pellucidar appeared in the light of eternal noonday and there was no such thing as time. His 
imagination gave Pellucidar a land mass equivalent to the area covered by water on the earth’s 
outer crust so that Pellucidar had a greater land area than the outer world. His dominant race 
is reptilian (the Mahars or"the rhamphorynchus of the Middle Olitic") which were giant winged 
reptiles which had existed on earth during the Jurassic Period as small creatures about the size 
of an ordinary house cat. The story is a marvel of invention and entertainment. 


1 DQhis 


AT THE EARTH’S CORE was first published in ALL-STORY WEEKLY in four installments 
during April, 1914. The first installment (April 4) carried a front cover illustration of "Dian the 
Beautiful" in chains, painted by Modest Stein. Each installment contained the same black-and- 
white headpiece (see above) designed by an unidentified artist ... perhaps Stein himself. In 
1919, the story was published as a newspaper serial in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


AT THE EARTH’S CORE was not published in book form until July 22, 1922, by A. C. 
McClurg & Go., Chicago. It had a color dust jacket design (see front cover) and nine black- 
and-white interior illustrations by J. Allen St. John. The first edition binding was in grey cloth 
with black lettering on front cover and spine. The name of "M.A. Donahue & Co., Printers and 
Binders, Chicago" appeared on the copyright page. There were 277 numbered pages, followed 
by advertisements for the Tarzan stories, the Martian tales, and THE MUCKER. 


Grosset & Dunlap reprinted the book a year later with eight of the original nine 
illustrations, as well as the St. John dust jacket. It was bound in dark red cloth. (A later 
printing, also with eight illustrations plus the St. John dust jacket, was issued in a brighter red 
cloth binding. In 1940, G&D issued the story a third time in red bindings, but with no 
illustrations.) 


In 1929, the story was again published as a pulp magazine serial in three monthly instal- 
Iments entitled "Lost Inside the Earth" (MODERN MECHANICS, February-April, 1929). It had 
tinted illustrations by an unnamed artist, and a photograph of ERB at this desk in 1922. 


NEW STORY BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS IN THIS NUMBER! eae: FE. 
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AT THE EARTH’S CORE BECOMES A MOVIE 
by 
Camille Cazedessus, Jr. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: In 1976, American International Pictures, Inc. produced and presented AT 
THE EARTH’S CORE to the movie-going public, with Doug McClure as David Innes, Peter 
Cushing as Abner Perry and Caroline Munro as Dian the Beautiful. It received mostly ho-hum 
and hum-drum reviews, one of which was written by the editor of ERB-dom in September, 
1976. It was considerably kinder than Lord Passmore’s review, so we take the liberty of 
reproducing it here.) 


* K 


As a movie, AT THE EARTH’S CORE is a comedy staged in a cave of horrors. I liked it for 
what it was, and my kids enjoyed the sets, the sounds, and the action. For me, however, the 
vast primordial land of the eternal sun teeming with primitive peoples and endless wild jungles 
was what ERB wrote about, not an endless series of caves and multi-colored plants enveloped 
in a pink fog. 


However, it must be remembered that the purpose of this movie was to attract ticket 
buyers and give them some action. And it certainly was full of action, often well staged and 
wonderfully dubbed with amazing gurgles, burps and screams. An air of odd mystery permeates 
the story, from one extreme to the other. On one hand, David and Abner are quickly able to 
talk to the other captives, while the Sagoths’ language of rapid clucks and cackles remains a 
remarkable oddity throughout the film. It is to their credit that the mental communication 
between the Mahars and their Sagoth servitors is put across visually very well, and the frequent 
"gleams" that are shot out from the Mahars’ eyes add to the bizarre situation. 





ae ABA bE! 


"Iron Mole" movie prop from AT THE EARTH'S CORE 
(ERB Convention, England, 1988) 


aOR 


I must commend the producers for the costumes of the Sagoths and the cave people; and 
the iron mole is certainly believable inside and out. The beasts and plants are below par in 
most respects, although the worst of them still manage to create an other-worldly mood. The 
fire breathing lizard is really funny, while the white Mahar is actually scary. The rapid intro- 
duction of various monsters and hungry plants is tolerable ... in that they are quickly killed or 
eluded, so you don’t tire of them. 


Only one part of the film drags, and that is where David fights the hippo-lizard with his 
three-pronged spear. Otherwise, the speed of one action scene after another is only offset by 
Perry’s fabrication of a bow and arrows (‘out of the cord from my specs," he says). 
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Two of ERB’s original names are changed: Dian becomes "Dia" (which seems to fit the cave 
girl, although I couldn’t help but think of "Valla Dia" from MASTERMIND OF MARS), and Ja 
becomes "Ra" (perhaps a play on the Egyptian sun-god, but it gave Doug the opportunity to 
say "Hoo-Ra" at the appointed moment). Abner Perry is called "Doc" but Ghak and Hooja retain 
their own names and titles, if not their characters. 


SB 


date ean SEE: The seductive DIA, 
amu I a : 

Presents Princess of the land 
A Max J. Rosenberg 4 of Pellucidar. 
and Milton Subotsky ge i 

Production » SEE: The MOSOPS, 


eZ , whose fiery breath 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS’ =< ‘ ; withers trees & plants. 


SEE: The vicious MAHARS, 
bird-women who feed 
on human flesh. 


SEE: The cruel SAGOTHS, 
animal-faced soldiers 
of Pellucidar. 


An American International Release 
Starring 


DOUG McCLURE * PETER CUSHING « CAROLINE MUNRO 
Executive Produce. HARRY N. BLUM © Screenplay By MILTON SUBOTSKY © Based on the Novel By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Produced By JOHN DARK © Duected By KEVIN CONNOR PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <ay3y 


Color Prints by MOVIELAB == PRODUCTION SERVICES BY MIDCORE LID 
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There is a certain TV quality to this film, perhaps intentional, and the 90-minute running 
time cited in the pressbook seems long. But it’s more than just the length of the film; it’s a 
certain presence of plot, a staged or almost "live performance" feeling I got when I watched 
it ... like a short story rather than the epic film of an epic novel. Some of Perry's memorable 
lines included: "But we come in peace!" ... "Brains before brawn, David" ... "Never mind the 
Marquis of Queensbury rules" ... "They are so excitable, like all foreigners" ... "David, have you 
ever thought of going to the moon?" As David boards the iron mole for its trip to the 
backyard of the White House, Dia’s parting comment is: "This is my world; I'd be lost in 
yours." 





LETTERS to the BURROUGHS BULLETIN 


Each year we have a Science-Fiction convention in Moscow 
(Idaho). The attendance averages 300-400 and features a large 
art show with the usual programming. We have it here because 
Doc Smith taught here many years ago before he wrote the "Sky- 
lark" series and other stories. 

I’ve wanted to have something here on ERB for several years, 
but the organizing committee knows very few people in the Pacific 
Northwest who could plan a full day of programming for panels, 
etc. They asked if 1 would inquire about the possibility of a Dum- 
Dum here, possibly in conjunction with our convention 
(MOSCON), which is held each year in late September. This is a 
typical small college town, but we have plenty of motel space and 
a nice convention center. I’m sure there are people in nearby 
Spokane who could help out. Right now, I’m just fishing to see if 
there’s any possibility of doing this. 


Myron Molnau 
Moscow, Idaho 


Joining this fanzine has opened a whole new world to me, and 
Burroughs fans are just plan GOOD people! Thanks again for this 
service. 


Will Hagenlocher 
Rutland, Vermont 


As you may know, I’ve been involved with the design of the 
new A PRINCESS OF MARS motion picture for Cinergi Product- 
ions (to be released by Disney’s Hollywood Pictures). If it gets 
made, it may be the most expensive film ever made. My honest 
advice to them was to take the money and make six other films. 
The stakes are so high that the odds are dramatically against 
their making a profit. The estimated budget is $100-120 million! 

Perhaps the quality of your publication and the resultant 
publicity from the film (if made) will bring the BIBLIOPHILES 
back up to your former numbers. I believe the 1960s Burroughs 
heyday was brought about by two factors: the Ace paperbacks with 
their Frazetta and Krenkel covers and fine art direction, and the 
fact that there were "duelling fanzines" whose competition drove 
up the quality. (I’m speaking in particular about Caz’s ERB-dom, 
Ogden’s ERBANIA and Coriell’s BURROUGHS BULLETIN.) 

I’m just now finishing up my second KING KONG cover for 
FANTAGRAPHICS. Somehow I relate Kong and ERB... similar in 
spirit, perhaps ... and I just finished a painting of "Dejah Thoris" 
that I'd begun years earlier. 


William Stout 
Pasadena, California 





I just got back from California visiting with Danton Burroughs, 
Gordon Scott, Denny Miller and Eve Brent. Needless to say, it was 
a great treat! I managed to get a color still of the new Tarzan 
actor, Wolf Larson, and will send it to you to make copies. A 
videotape of my Tarzan collection will be made shortly, and I'll 
send the details later. 


Phil Petras 
Hellertown, Pennsylvania 


I really loved BB #5. Tom Yeates’ artwork is superb and I’m 
looking forward to his new comic books from SEMIC. 


Rob Donkers 
Brunssum, The Netherlands 


To my knowledge, the first Finnish editions of ERB were 
published here in the early 1920s in soft cover format. Unfor- 
tunately, | don’t have any of them in my collection. But I’m 
sending you two Finnish editions that were published in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. The paperback format as published in 
the USA is not very popular here in Finland, since most people 
prefer to buy their books in hardcover. 


Veli-Matti Teravainen 
Espoo, Finland 


To date, there hasn’t been anything in the Sunday national 
papers regarding ERB, Tarzan or any film. The only thing that 
came out was my interview in the ILFORD RECORDER, a copy of 
which is enclosed. There’s a rather nice calendar with a GREAT 
shot of Johnny Weissmuller on the front cover (and again for 
November, 1991). 

Weismuller’s wife, Maria Bauer, is a charming person whom I 
met when they came over for the Munich Olympics. If you’re still 
interested in doing an interview with her, you might find her 
through the manager of the Hotel Los Flamingos in Acapulco 
where they were living when Johnny died. If no luck there, 
perhaps Gabe Essoe or Joe Musso could help you. 


Frank Westwood 
Essex, England 


I am pleased to announce that THE BURROUGHS BIBLIO- 
PHILES is one of the recipients of the 1991 Krause Publications 
Customer Service Award. This award has come to be accepted as 
a symbol of consistency and fair dealing, providing Comic Buyers’ 

, Guide readers an atmosphere of trust in which to buy, sell and 


Diana Anderson 
CBG Advertising Sales 
lola, Wisconsin 


My ERB collection contains everything that was published in 
book form, so naturally I was rather puzzled by the mysterious 
titles on the ERB, Inc. letterhead. Thanks for giving me some idea 
of what these items are like. It’s a great pity that ERB, Inc. feels 
these are not marketable to a general public, but they do have a 
ready-made and eager, if comparatively limited market in ERB 
fans, so if they would allow "one-time" printing of some of them 
in the fanzines, I don’t see what the harm would be. At any rate, 
fifteen or so years ago when a spate of "new" ERB material was 
being printed in paperback (like PIRATE BLOOD), and rare 
items such as DEPUTY SHERIFF were finally being republished 
ina form accessible to the ordinary collector. ... THAT would have 
been the time for them to publish the ERB marginalia. Henry 
Heins’ review of MARCIA OF THE DOORSTEP is tantalizing... 


Walter J. Wentz 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


My trip to East Africa this past summer was a truly extra- 
ordinary experience! We (including my wife and daughter) went 
on safari in Tanzania, and I hiked up to almost 14,000 feet on Mt. 
Kenya. Interestingly enough, our tour driver's name was "Waziri!" 
Sorry to have missed the Dum-Dum but I was in Europe at the 
time, presenting two papers at the International Mycological Con- 
gress in Regensburg, West Germany. 


Steven L. Stephenson 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


I’m still reading BB#4 and enjoying every bit of it as always. 
‘The Frank Schoonover article was very informative and there’s no 
doubt he was a great illustrator. The comments Mr. Barrett made 
are so obviously geared to placing Schoonover in a favorable light 
when compared to St. John. I feel it really isn’t fair to compare 
illustrators, but to judge each on his own merits. It becomes a 
matter of personal taste as to which artist depicted ERB’s "Mars" 
to best advantage. Both Schoonover and St. John were capable 
artists and both knew how to depict mood and atmosphere, so the 
difference, as always, lies in concept and style. The interesting 
thing that comes to my mind is that, considering all of the re- 
search that Mr. Schoonover put into the "Mars" books he illus- 
trated, he seems not to have used it to best advantage in his 
choices of scenes to do. 

It seems to me that the reason for illustrating a story is to bring 
out the key elements in picture form ... especially when there are 
only two or three illustrations in the entire book. After all, there 
are so many opportunities in both PRINCESS and GODS for il- 
lustrating exciting scenes, and I’m not just referring to action 
scenes. Many fine artists have given us their versions of ERB’s 
"Mars" stories, and I’m personally thankful to all of them. 


Don Wetzel 
Miami, Florida 





At the Christie auction last December 11th, three Tarzan movie 
posters were sold at an average price of more than $5,000 apiece. 
THE REVENGE OF TARZAN (a 1920 one-sheet from Goldwyn, 
measuring 41" x 27") was the cheapest. It got only $4,400! 
TARZAN THE APE MAN (the 1932 MGM insert, measuring 36" x 
14") got $5,500. TARZAN AND HIS MATE (a 1934 one-sheet) got 
$5,700. They also sold an 8-card set of lobby cards for TRADER 
HORN (the 1931 MGM movie, with the cards measuring 11" x 14" 
and mounted in a single frame) at $2,090. I’m enclosing a xerox 
of the catalog reproductions. 


Harry Habblitz 
Sarasota, Florida 


The Heins St. John bibliography is excellent! The impact of 
discovering just how much art the master published has left me 
numb. I’ll be hunting for this material for the rest of my life! 
Heins mentioned that you are interested in eventually putting 
together a St. John book, using his bib. I’d love to be a part of that 
project ... so please accept my services, editorial, graphic design, 
etc. 

I’m now officially working on the Tarzan comic book series. 
I am writing the first five issues. INSIGHT STUDIOS associates 
Neil Vokes and Damon Willis will provide the art, and Marc 
Hempel will create the covers. Another five-issue story by the 
same team will follow within one year. Also planned are two 
graphic albums. One will be written by myself with art by Marc 
Hempel, and the other with story and art by me. INSIGHT will 
also cover the production chores on the Tom Yeates three-parter 
as well as other projects in the future. 


Mark Wheatley 
Baltimore, Maryland 


I just received BB#5 and the latest GWs. Even though they 
will be read later, I consider them as good as wine ... the longer 
you wait, the better it tastes. 


Dr. Y. G. Hyman 
Geneva, Switzerland 


I’m amazed that you kept the GW and BB coming out on a 
regular basis. The content has been varied, exciting, and fun, and 
I certainly got my money's worth. What about a one-percent 
surtax on all sales at further ECOF and Dum-Dum events in the 
huckster rooms? The surtax could go to a fund for BB activities 
and publications. Just a suggestion for the new Board of 
Directors. 

I still hope to interview Tom Yeates for the BB. I sent him a 
questionnaire to answer but the last time we met (San Diego 
‘ComicCon) he was up to his eyebrows in the first three Tarzan 


~ comics, so I hope he gets time soon to answer the questionnaire. 


Ken Webber 
Littleton, Colorado 


I’m glad to be part of the ERB family and hope to attend a 
Tarzan Convention in the future. I’ve been a Tarzan fan for many 
years now ... especially of Ron Ely. I have a special interest in the 
knife he used in the TV series. If you know of anyone who is also 
an Ely fan, please let them know my address. Thanks. 


Pierre Pigeon 

‘463 Wolffdale Cr. 
, Ottawa, Ontario 

Canada K1K 1N6 


I think Robert Zeuschner is right in saying that the first ERB 
books we read usually retain a special place in our affections. 
That’s probably why I have a special affection for JUNGLE GIRL, 
since it happened to be the only ERB book in our house when I 
Started to read. 

There was a discussion in one of the old BBs about which 
Tarzan pages Al Williamson had worked on. I saw a magazine 
article on Williamson which made no mention of his having 
worked on the daily strip ... which tallies with Burne Hogarth’s 
statement. However, he apparently worked on three Sunday 
pages, because the magazine article shows a pencil sketch of strip 
#926 (12/5/48). | hope sometime you'll feature an article on 
Hogarth with some photos of him at various times in his career. 
It has often seemed to me that artists seem to draw themselves, 
and it would be interesting to see if Hogarth did this. Present 
photographs seem to suggest it. 

Barclay Shaw achieves a strong sense of depth in his 3-D style 
paintings. I suspect he’s been influenced by Mauritz Escher ... at 
least in the sample shown on the back cover of BB#5. 


Tom Rookes 
Lincoln, England 


Thanks for your assistance on the "hollow earth" project I’m 
working on, and for the Pellucidar articles you assembled for me. 
I'm hoping my slides will turn out because the graphics you 
pulled will be perfect to illustrate a talk that makes reference to 
ERB and the hollow earth theory. I’ll need to start checking dates 
on some of the 19th century expeditions, including Lewis & 
Clarke, the discovery of the source of the Nile (did you see the Sir 
Richard Burton movie on that: MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON?), Sir 
John Franklin, and others. 


James D. Birchfield 
Lexington, Kentucky 





I just received a couple of new Czech editions of Tarzan from 
a pen pal there. Apparently they are reprinting the books with 
Zdenek Burian artwork. The two titles he sent were SON and 
OPAR, and they are dated "1990" on the inside back cover, so 
maybe they're available as a set? 

I can’t say enough good things about the BB. I especially like 
the artwork I hadn’t seen before from old pulp magazine covers, 
and the stories on their pen wielders. 

I'm working on my new house and plan to move in by mid- 
March. We'll be seven miles north of the city of Cedar Rapids on 
twelve acres of timber and river bottom land (with bara and 
histah plentiful!). 


Tom Lindgren 
Marion, lowa 


Each issue of the BB seems better than the previous one. I 
particularly liked your biographical sketch of N. C. Wyeth and 
George Turner’s wonderful recollections of his teacher, J. Allen St. 
John. 

My older daughter, a medical student, sent me a long story 
from AMERICAN MEDICAL NEWS about a controversy in the 
medical community surrounding Wyeth’s grandson Jamie, the 
best-known Wyeth artist of this generation. The fuss concerns a 
portrait Jamie Wyeth did of Dr. Helen Taussig of John Hopkins, 
who is regarded as the founder of pediatric cardiology and who is 
credited with having discovered the link between the drug 
thalidomide and severe birth deformities in some newly born 
children in the early 1960s. It seems he made her look like an 
old witch! However, Jamie has established a considerable artistic 
reputation. In 1987 and 1988, a joint exhibit of his work and the 
paintings of N.C. and Andrew traveled to the Soviet Union, Britain, 
Italy and Japan. 


George Greiff 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Thanks for your valuable assistance on my Tarzan research. 
My article was accepted by ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY and will hit 
the newsstands by March 18th. I was fortunate enough to 
interview Maureen O'Sullivan by phone and think her comments 
add a lot of spice to the article. I hope you enjoy it. The piece will 
appear in the backpage "Encore" column. 


Bill DeMain 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


The latest book by the man who wrote 
TARZAN OF THE APES 


Edgar Rice Burroughs has 
startled the world with his 
amazing stories of the Jungle 
and of the planet Mars, but 
of all the astounding. yarns 
he has written, AT THE 
EARTH’S CORE is far and 
away the most marvelous 
and fascinating. 


David Innes and his inven- 
tor friend, when they sought 
to test the practicability of 
their “subterranean ‘prospec- 
tor” made an amazing dis- 
covery. The twomen pierced 
through the arth’s crust 
and found, instead of a core 
in a highly molten and gase- 
ous state, a world, with liv- 
ing, breathing, functioning 
humans and animals,. but a 
world still in the Stone Age. 
The hairbreadth escapes of 
the two men, the weird mon- 
sters encountered, the touch 
of romance and the manner 
of telling make this one of 
Burroughs’ very best. 
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Price $1.75 


WARNING. Do not start reading this story 
late in the evenmg. "You may stay up all night. 


Publishers A.C. McCLURG & CO. Chicago 
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Take Linda Saunders as "Mara of the Wilderness," add ay 
Krenkel background and a dash of imagination, and voila: 
"Dian the Beautiful defies Jubal the Ugly One" 


DOUG McCLURE ' PETER CUSHING 
AT THE EARTH'S CORE | 


CAROLINE MUNRO 








